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CHARLES LAMB. 


Somzwnar less than two years 
' noted the publication of “the Last Essays of 
2 Elia,” and gave to them our humble tribute 
of praise, not unmixed with sorrowing re- 
fection upon the ominous “Last,” and the 
Preface written by a late friend, “ Elia being 


since, we 


dead.” This was a fiction of serious humour : 
our present purpose is one of literal truth ; 
for, we have the sad duty to record the death 
of the: ingenious author of these Essays—an 
amiable man and excellent writer, and one 
who could ill be in green old age 
tom an enthusiastic circle of friends and 

irers. Among the latter we number our- 
selves: and, several of his best productions 

Vou. xxv. E 
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having from time to time graced the volumes 
of this Miscellany, we tender the above por- 
trait -sketch in ful recollection of the 
many merits of the deceased—“ the deepest 
and most apprehensive of critics—the noblest 
of ne purest, most modest, and 
most delightful of all prose-writers—respect- 
ed, admired, and loved Charles Lamb!” . 
Charles Lamb was born in the year 1774, 
of Lincolnshire family, as we gather 
one of his sonnets, “the Family Name :”— 


What reason first imposed thee, es name— 
Name that my’ father bore, and his sire’s sire, 
Without re h ? We trace our stream no higher; 
And I, a childless man, may end the same, 
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Perhaps, some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 

In manners guileless as his own sweet floc 

Received thee first amid the merry mocks, 

And arch allusions of his fellow-swains, 

Perchance from Salem’s holier fields return’d, 

With glory otten on the heads abhorr’d 

Of faithless seme some martial lord - 

Took u1s meek title in whose zeal he burn’d. 
Whate’er the fount whence thy beginnings came, 
No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name!” 

At the age of eight years, Charles Lamb 

was sent to Christ’s Hospital, where he re- 
mained seven years. Among his school- 

fellows was the late Mr. Coleridge, with whom 
he was in close intimacy until his recent 

death, and whom he once invoked in these¢im- 
passioned words : “ Come back into,memory, 
ike as thou wert in the dayspring of thy 

fancies, with hope like a fiery column before 

thee—the dark pillar not yet turned-—Samuel 

be os Coleridge — logician, metaphysician, 

had 


Soon after quitting Christ’s Hospital, 
Charles Lamb obtained the situation of a 
clerk in the India House. From his-garliest 
years he had shown a strong predilection 
for literature; but this fondness was. never 
suffered to interfere with the active duti of 
- — He entered the ae : House 
atas , and remaini re, thirty- 
six years, castle a consid oeamee, 
until about the year 1825, when; :he.-retired 
with the liberal provision of. two-thirds, of 
his accustomed salary. So long.a. petied..of 
devotedness to commercial . employment is, 
indeed, a rare record in the life of a,.mam of 
genius. But Charles Lamb’s, fri were 
nearly all selected from authors, and..were 
rarely individuals connected with .trade. ..In. 
early life, his intimacies. and., friendships 
were principally among that class.of writers 
designated “the Lake Poets,” with Southey 
as their leader. Lamb did not, however,,join 
in the wild extremes of this artificial school; 
though, whatever he saw of genius in.these 
writers he admitted, and he remained on 
terms of friendship with most of his Lake 

uaintance until his death. 

n 1798, Charles Lamb appeared before 
the public in conjunction with his friend 
and schoolfellow, tles Lloyd ; the volume 
which they gave to the world being entitled 
Blank Verses. Iv the i followed 
Rosamond Grey and Old Blind Margaret ; 
but a ly entitled John Moodvil,.a work. 
of si power and beauty, which came 
out in 1801, may be said to have established. 
the writer’s fame. It .is true that Coleridge. 
complained of “a certain — of 
the antique in the style” is tragedy ; 
but. Lamb, in his Delication to. Coleridge, 
maintains, that when he wrote John Weod- 
vit, he never “proposed to himself any dis- 
tinct deviation from common English:” he 
continues, “I had been newly initiated in 
the writings of our elder dramatists; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and Massinger, were 
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then a first love ; and from what I was so 
freshly conversant in, what wonder if my 
language impercepy took a tinge? The 
very ¢ime, which I had chosen for my story, 
that which immediately followed the Restora- 
tion, seemed to require that in an English 
play, the English should be of rather an older 
cast than that of the precise year in which it 
happened to be written.” In this Dedication 
also,.there is a noble outburst of Lamb’s 
friendship for Coleridge : “ Some of the Son- 
nets, (which the volume contains,) which 
shall be carelessly turned over by the general 
reader, may happily awaken in you remem- 
brances, which I should be sorry should be 
ever totally. extinct—the memory 
Of summer days and of delighted years— 


even so fat biick'as those old suppers at our old 
* * * ®°® Jnn,—when life was fresh and 
topics exhaustless,—and you first kindled in 
me, if not the power, yet the love of poetry, 

and beauty, and kindliness— 

* What words have I heard 

«Spoke at the Mermaid. 
‘‘The world has given you many a shrewd 
nip and gird since that time; but either 
my eyes, are grown dimmer, or my old friend 
is the,.same, who stood before me three- 
and-twenty. years a his hair a little con- 
fessing the hand of time, but still shrouding 
the same capacious brain —his heart not 
alt searcely where it alteration finds.” 
ides the poetical works already men- 
ioned, Cha Lamb published Specimens 
of the.English Dramatic Poets; Miscella- 
neous. Pieces, in 2 vols. 1818; lia, 1823; 
The,Last Essays of Elia, 1833; The Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses ; and Tales from Shak- 
likewise made a second series of 
leanings. from the Old Dramatists, for his 
friend, Mr. Hone; which were published 
under, the title of the Garrick Papers, in 
the Table Book. He also wrote an unsuc- 
cessful farce called Mr. H., which was acted 
at Drury-lane Theatre, in 1806. Latterly, 
he published but little save in periodicals. 
About four years since, he wrote a volume 
of Album Verses, with the kind intention 
of introducing a young publisher; and, 
during the last year, Mr. Lamb’ has contri- 
buted to the Atheneum, occasional -- 

9° 


are. 


and pleasant conceits under Tuble Ta ! 
the late Ela. We haye before remarked, 
that few of,,.Mr. Lamb’s .papers.grace the 
Annuals. :In_ periodieals, he may be said 
to have. builé up his fame as. a prose-writer. 
He hated ee subserviency ;, and it was 
his lofty abhorrence of calculating a writer’s 
talents by. his — creed, that made 
Charles Lamb. alike a contributor to the Lon- 
den Magazine, New, Monthly, and. Black-. 
wood's,. though each’ publication: supported 
opposite political —_ : The bare mentiun 
of the signature Elia, in the first of :these 





=. were his revel. Over old John 
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works must call up thousands of pleasant 
recollections. 

Charles Lamb’s works, thongh so various, 
are mostly original, and his essays and criti- 
cisms equal to any of modern times : per- 
haps, the first are superior to any that have 
been produced by his contemporaries. His 
Elia sketches are charming imens of 
their kind; and his remarks on the works of 
the contemporaries of Shakspeate gave a new 
tone to the criticism of the day,.and even: 
were the means of reviving and bringing 
into general estimation that body of 
dramatists. They introduced the public, as 
it were, into the. very literary atmosphere 
that Shakspeare inhaled. It was Mr. Lamb’s 
— estimate of the genius of Shaks- 
peare, that drew from an accomplished living 
writer* the eulogistic words quoted at the 
opening of this sketch. 

conversation of Charles Lamb was 
very pregnant with matter from his extensive 
reading, particularly on those subjects which 
were his hobbies. . It would be no great dif- 
ficulty, in this hookmaking age, to compile 
a volume out of the covversations of an even- 
ing or two spent ia his society. He was a 
great humorist, even in his more serious 
opinions, and displayed at times, a fund of 
drollery. In every thing, Lowever, even in 
his philosophy and in his jokes, humanity 
wus paramount; and no man believed more 
devoutly in the axiom of Shakspeare, that 
“there is a soul of goodness in things evil.” 
He was the least obtrusive man in existence, 
and lived amidst the dreams of the past time. 
oe was his idol; he could not fling 
himself forward into the future, and build his 
image of poetic glory in an approaching opti- 
mism of things: he was content to think the 
past good enough for his quiet, unambitious 
spirit, and to desire to re-embody the dust 
which he yp He disliked novelty 
of every kind, and had no vulgar artifice or 
cant about him. To describe an old build- 
ing, portrait, or his school-days at Christ’s 
ital, was his greatest enjoyment. In 
reading, it was the same. Few of the books 
on which he delighted to dwell, have been 
written since the first year of the last century. 
The Knglish authors, down to the year 1700, 
junyan, oF 
Melancholy Burton, he would expatiate b 
the hour. All around him was‘tempe 
with a simplicity peculiarly his own; he was 
= in manners, with somewhat of singu- 
ity in his carriage. He was a connoisseur 
in pictures of a peculiar class; but his 
knowledge of art was confined, like his fa- 
vourite study of poetry, to one peculiar line. 
He was, in every sense of the word, a Lon- 
doner, and lived among its. old localities, 
connecting them, with associations of past 
© Mr. Walter Landor, in the uoted 
at page 62 of rte nf ot 


things. We learn from one of Mr. Lamb‘s 
friends in the Atheneum, that he had, 
amongst other residences, chambers in the 
Temple, lodgings in Russell-street, Covent- 
garden, the. first. floor over the shop now 
occupied by Mr. Creed, the: print-seller, and 
we. may add, ‘the very locality of Will’s 
and Button’s coffee-houses. occasion- 
ally resided:.in the  suburbs,—a -house at 
Islington, .on the border of the New River, 
— ings at Dalston, or Shacklewell — at 
Enfield Chase, and finally,.at Edmonton, 
where he.died, on December 27th last, in 
the sixty-first year of his.age. “He fell, ac- 
cidentally, in-the road, and having wounded 
his. face considerably, an erysipelas ensued, 
which put a period to his valuable life.”+ 

Mr. Lamb had one brother, John, of the 
South Sea: House, who died some years ago. 
He had also one sister, who survives him. 
The reader may-recollect one among his son- 
nets, to his brother, commencing— 

John, you were figuring in the gay career 

Of bloo m with a young man’s joy, 
When I was yet a little peevish boy. 

Mr. John Lamb was also the James Elia, as 
his sister is the Bridget Elia, of Charles 
Lamb’s pleasant essays. Miss Lamb pos- 
sesses “ae intellect, and a heart the coun- 
terpart of her late brother’s in humanity. 
This lady has written several poetical pieces, 
and some works for youth, as Mrs. Leicester's 
School, one of the most popular juvenile books, 
in which she was ph by her brother: a 
pretty little volume of Poetry for Children is 
likewise attributed to Miss b’s accom- 
plished mind; and, it has been observed that 
the next best thing to reading a book from 
the pen of Charles Lamby. was the listening 
to a conversation between him and his sister. 

Probably, we cannot better conclude this 
hasty sketch than by quoting 4 racily drawn 
portrait of Charles Lamb, by one of his dis- 
tinguished contemporaties.} 

“Charles Lamb had a head worthy of 
Aristotle, with as fine a heart as ever beat in 
human bosom, and limbs very fragile to sus, 
tain it. There is a caricature of him sold 
in the shops, which pretends to be a likeness. 
The face is a gross misrepresentation. Mr, 
Lamb’s features were strongly, yet deli > 
cut: he had a fine eye; as well as fo ; 
and no face carried in it greater marks of 
thought and feeling. It resembled that. of 
Bacon, with less worldly vigour and more 
sensibility. , 

“ As his frame, so was his genius. It 
was as fit for thought as 5 
equally as unfit for action ; and this rendered 
him melancholy, apprehensive, humorous, 
and willing to make best of every thi 
as it is, both from tenderness of heart 


+ Atheneum, Jan. 3, 1835. 


‘¢ Lord n und some of his Contemporaries. 
Be Leigh Haut, Ato, 1829. 
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abhorrence of alteration. His understanding 
was too great to admit an absurdity; his 
frame was not strong enough to deliver it 
froma fear. His sensibility to strong con- 
trasts was the foundation of his humour, 
which was that of a wit at once melancholy 
and willing to be pleased.. He would hear a 
superstition, and shudder at the old phan- 
tasm while he did it. His humour and his 
knowledge both were those of Hamlet, of 
Moliére, of Carlin, who shook a city with 
iaughter, and, in order to divert his melan- 
choly, was reeommended to go and hear 
himself. Yet he extracted a real pleasure 
out of his jokes, because heartedness 
retains that privilege. when it fails in every 
thing else. I should say he condescended 
to be a punster, if condescension were a 
word befitting wisdom like his. Being told 
that somebody had lampooned him, he said, 
‘Very well; I’ll Lamb-pun him.’ His puns 
are often admirable, and often contain as 
deep things as the wisdom of some who 
have. greater names. He would have been 
worthy of hearing Shakspeare read one of 
his scenes to him, hot from the brain. Com- 
mon-place found a great comforter in him, 
as long as it was good-natured: it was to 


the ill-natured or the dictatorial only that he 
was startling.” 
* * 


* * * 


“He was fond of telling wild stories to 
children, engrafted on things about them ; 
wrote letters to people abroad, telling them 
that a friend of theirs had come out in gen- 
teel comedy ; and persuaded G. D. that Lord 
Castlereagh was the author of Waverley. 
The same excellent person, walking one even- 
ing out of his friend’s house into the New 
River, Mr. Lamb, (who was from home at 
the time,) wrote a paper under his signature 
of Elia, (now no longer anonymous,) stating 
that common friends would have stood dally- 
ing on the bank, have sent for neighbours, 
&c.;* but that he, in his magnanimity, 
jumped in and rescued his friend, after the 
old, noble fashion. He wrote, in the same 
Magazine, two lives of Liston and Munden, 
which the public took for serious, and which 
exhibit an extraordinary jumble of imaginary 
facts and truth of by-painting. Munden 
he makes born at “ Stoke-Pogeis,” the very 
sotind of which is like the actor speaking 
and digging his words. He knew how many 
false conclusions and pretensions are made 
by men who profess to be guided by facts 
only, as if facts could not be misconceived, 
or figments taken for them ; and, therefore, 
one day, when somebody was speaking of a 

rson who valued himself on being a matter- 
of-fact man, ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I value my- 
self on being a matter-of-lie man.’ This-did 
not hinder his being a man of the greatest 
veracity, in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
but, ‘truth,’ he said, *is precious’ aud ought 
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not to be wasted on every body.’ Those who 
wish to have a genuine taste of him, and an 
insight into his modes of life, should read 
his Essays on Hogarth and King Lear, his 
article on the London Streets, on Whist- 
playing, which he loved, and on. Saying 
Grace before Meat. He said once to a 
brother whist-player, who was a hand more 
clever than clean, and who had enough in 
him to afford the joke, ‘M. if dirt were 
trumps, what hands you would hold !’” 

Mr. Hunt excuses the brevity of his 
friend’s character, by adding, that there was 
something in Mr. Lamb’s modesty as well as 
wisdom, which hinders him from saying 
more. “ He had seen strange faces of cala- 
mity ; but they had not made him love those 
of his fellow-creatures the less.” 

Our portrait * is from the octavo edition of 
Mr. Hunt’s work: he appears to think that 
“the artist has done more justice to the 
moral than to the intellectual character of 
Mr. Lamb; which, in truth, it is very diffi- 
cult to do with pencil or with pen. A cele- 
brated painter has said, that no one but 
Raphael could have done full justice to Ra- 
phael’s face; which is a remark at once 
startling and consolatory to us inferior § 
limners.” 8 fo G 


MOORE’S EARLY POETRY. 

(To the Editor.) 
Accipenra.ty looking over a volume of your 
agreeable and instructive publication for 
1830, I chanced to fall upon a contribution 
in which the writer transmits you a copy 
of some verses that appeared many years 
ago—lI believe nearly furty—in an Irish 
Magazine. They are written by Thomas 
Moore, but were not so announced in the 
Magazine, being merely signed with the in- 
itials T. M. Your contributor observes that 
in sending them for insertion in the Mirror, 
he believes he is introducing them for the 
first time to the English public. 

Your resources appear to be so numerous, 
and you are so excellent a caterer of forgotten 
lore, that you can, better than many of your 
more ambitious contemporaries, affurd to be 
gn I recollect having read the same verses, 

think two years before the date of your 
volume — somewhere about the summer of 
1528-—in the Atlas newspaper, extracted 
from the same source, and prefaced by some 
observations which I commend to your aften- 
tion. —A Reaper or THE Mirror, wHo 
HAS PROFITED BY ITS MOSAIC PAGES. 


‘CATCHLAND. 
(To the Editor.) 
In reading an antiquarian work a short time 
since, I met with the. following description 
of a curious custom. After enumerating 
© Painted aud engraved by Henry Meyer, 
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many singular customs common through the 
county, the work continues as follows :— 
“In Norfolk, there are some lands whose 
parishes are unknown, so that the clergyman 
who first seizes the tithe, does, by the right 
of possession, enjoy it for that year. For this 
reason, the land is denominated Catchland.” 
I have transcribed the above statement for 
the purpose of inquiring whether the custom 
still exists ? and also, whether there are lands 
in any other part of England in a similar 
situation ? 

I have asked many Norfolk “folk” whether 
they could give me any information on the 
subject, but, in reply, have invariably had an 
unsatisfactory answer. If yourself, or any 
correspondent of the Mirror, can give me an 
answer to the inquiry, it will oblige 

E. J. Hytcu. 


THE LAST ASCENT OF MONT 
BLANC. 
(Concluded from page 36.) 
We left Dr. Barry and his intrepid compa- 
nions upon the Grand Plateau, where the 
Doctor verified the testimony of preceding 
travellers, by experiencing the exhaustion, 
consequent on very slight exertion, in an 
atmosphere whose density was so exceed- 
ingly reduced. This inconvenience was not 
felt, by Dr. Barry, at least, before arriving 
at this point, (about 14,700 feet above the 
sea,) and he had not observed it in any 
of the guides. Only a few steps’ could now 
be taken at a time; and these became both 
fewer and slower. Two or three deep inspi- 
rations appeared sufficient at each pause to 
enable the Doctor to proceed; but, on making 
the attempt, he found the exhaustion return 
as before. Dr. Barry even felt a degree of 
indifference, which a sight of the summit 
just within reach, did not suffice to remove. 
Slight faintness also came on, so that he had 
at last to sit down for a few minutes: when 
a little wine having been taken, one more 
effort was made, and, at a quarter past two 
o’clock, the whole party stood on the highest 
summit, having been seen to reach it, as they 
afterwards found, both from the valley of 
Chamonix, and from Mont Bréven opposite.* 
After a few minutes of rest on the summit, 
all the exhaustion, faintness, and indifference 
had ceased, and Dr. Barry felt fully prepared 
to contemplate the magnificent and all-repay- 
ing prospect around and beneath. Of this 
orama, whose centre is the highest point 
in Europe, Dr. Barry says little more than that 
it was not obscured by a cloud. As, however, 
the nearer objects, at such an elevation, were 
necessarily much diminished, distant ones, by 
© « It requires seventeen hours’ march to reach it 
(the summit), but the difficulties which are met with 
lengthen the route, retard the march, and render this 
calculation of the distance very uncertain. Indeed, it 
is generally estimated at eighteen leagues.” ( Appen- 
dix to the Narrative by Mr. Auldjo, already quoted.) 


the human eye, could be but indistinctly 
traced. Dr. Barry dwelt with peculiar satis- 
faction on the host of inaccessible aiguilles. 
projecting darkly through seas of snow, imme- 
diately around, and forming, indeed, part of, 
the range of Mont Blanc, their summits now 
lying at the feet of the beholders. There 
were pointed out to the Doctor, the Maritime 
Alps, the chain of the Jura from end to end, 
the Lake of Geneva, the Buet, the Gemmi, 
the St. Gothard, the Furka, the Matterhorn, 
the beautiful Mont Rosa, the chain of the 
Appenines, Mont Cenis, the mountains of 
Tuscany, and other heights, with the valleys, 
and plains between. Alli the mountains of 
the Bernese Oberland, the Finster-aar-horn, 
and the Jungfrau, together, formed but an. 
inconsiderable portion of the mighty whole. 

The height of the mounta‘n, according to. 
the ealculation of De Saussure, is 14,700 
French, or 15,666 English feet (one French 
foot being = 1:06575 English). The extreme 
summit is a ridge nearly 200 feet in length, . 
its direction east and west; the slope of the 
north side forming an angle, estimated by 
De Saussure (in 1787) at 40°—50°; that on 
the south 15°—20°. This estimate, which 
applies to the covering of snow, may be con- 
sidered as not materially different at the 
present time. ; 

Dr. Barry found the height of the baro- 
meter to be = 17,052 English inches, the 
attached thermometer indicating 32° F., sus- 
pended and screened by the incasing wood 
from the sun’s rays: a breeze blowing from 
the south. 

De Saussure found the boiling point of 
water at the summit of Mont Blanc to be 
68°,993 R. (= 187°,234 F.) Naturally wish-. 
ing to repeat this interesting experiment, 
Dr. Barry had a fire lighted in a chauffer, 
provided for the purpose. With the aid of 
bellows, the materials, wood and charcoal, 
were kindled with less trouble than had been. 
anticipated, the principal guide assuring the 
Doctor that this had never been done before.+: 
In a culinary utensil of water, in full ebul- 
lition, Dr. Barry immersed a thermometer, 
which he had procured at Chamonix (his: 
own thermometer having been broken), and 
carefully observed the height of the mercury: 
when it ceased to rise; but the scale was 
found to be loose, and the graduation inac- 
curate, so that Dr. Barry could not obtain the 
desired result. 

The report of a pistol, twice fired, was 
found very feeble. It may be worth noticing, 
in connexion with the subject of sound, that 
when within a few hundred feet of the sum- 
mit, in ascending, the snow being hard and 
its surface glossy, and some of the guides 

+ Dr. Barry has siuce ascertained, that De Saussure 
had a charcoal fire made on the sammit ; but finding 
it very difficult to support it, he used it only for the 
purpose of melting snow. A spirit-lamp was employed’ 
by him for the boiling of water. : . 
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considerably in advance, the creaking noise 
produced by the points of their batons in the 
snow, as it reached Dr. Barry, could be 
compared to nothing but the distant lowing 
of cattle. 

While on the summit, the guide procured 
specimens from the highest southern rocks ; 
consisting of ite, sienites of blackish 
hornblende and white felspar, hornblende 
with veins of asbestus, and a compound of 
hornblende and felspar, with glassy bubbles 
on the surface, which De Saussure attri- 
buted to lightning. 

In his way down, Dr. Barty procured spe- 
cimens of two little masses of granite or pro- 
togine, projecting through the snow, near the 
middle ofthe last ‘slope, and, therefore, very 
near the summit ‘on its north side. Frag- 
ments, doubtless the effect of lightning, lay 
around them on the snow. The felspar, 
generally whitish, forms about three-fourths 
of the mass ; the quartz is grey, witha tinge 
of violet; and chlorite and tale occupy almost 
exclusively the place of mica. De Saussure 

given a most minute description of the 
composition of these — the highest rocks 
which at that time had. been examined by 
naturalists ;—he stated also the dimensions 
of one of them, to enable future travellers to 
ascertain whether the snow continued to 
deepen’ on the summit. From what Dr. 
Barry recollects, this rock projects just about 
as much now,’ as it did at the time of De 
Saussure’s visit, or nearly half a century ago. 
’ intends sending’ specimens’ of 
all these rocks to the Museum of ‘Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
They are interesting, as being from the 
highest visible rocks in Europe: 

Dr. Barry next ptuceeded to verify the 
observations of other travellers regarding the 
blackish-blue colour of the sky, particularly 
in and near the zenith, as ‘seen from these 
lofty regions. He was much struck with the 
depth of this colour, when in a valley many 
hundred feet below the summit, encompassed 
with high walls of snow. It appeared to result 
from the simultaneous reception of rays from 
the snow, for when the latter were purposely 
excluded from the eye, the tinge of black 
more or less completely disappeared. To 
make this observation, Dr. Barry lay on his 
back, and closed his eyes for some moments; 
he then opened them on the zenith, the snow 
being shut out from view, by a cylinder 
formed with both hands. 

The party had all left the summit by half- 
past three; several of the guides having 
descended sooner, a few hundred feet, to a 
more sheltered situation.’ One of them had 
headach, probably from some brandy he had 
taken. The rest: individually assured -Dr. 
Barry that they were perfectly well, and they 
all said that their breathing had never been 
affected while at res¢ on the summit. It was 


not found needful to take any stronger drink 
during the journey, than wine, a little better 
than the vin ordinaire, or table beverage of 
the country. Lemonade was found very re- 
freshing. No inclination was felt to eat 
while on the summit; but unquenchable 
thirst was experienced. 

The descent was, upon the whole, very 
rapid ; the guides sometimes sliding down 
fields of snow, supported by their batons ; 
but, as the steel points of Dr. Barry’s shves 

revented his following their example, the 

‘or was sometimes drawn after them with 
cords in a aoe In passing over a 
dangerous part he stepped with one foot into 
a hole concealed by snow, and communicating 
with a cavity of unknown depth. This shows 
the necessity of two or three persons being 
constantly attached together with cords. 

The party returned to the Grand Mulet by 
a quarter past six, é. e. in little more than 
one-fourth of the time it had taken to ascend 
from this rock to the summit. 1t was after- 
wards found that a spectator descending from 
the Breven, had, with the assistance of a 
glass, counted the party—seven in number— 
into these their quarters for the night. The 
scene at sunset, both on this and the 
ding evening; was splendid, the sun’s disk 
appearing, ‘as noticed by others, very much 
smaller than when seen from lower regions. 
At half-past:six o’clock, the barometer was 
=2)-225 inches English, its attached ther- 
mometer being = 44°37 Fahrenheit. 

fire was again made, the cabin re-con- 
structed on the same — as the preceding 
evening, the party supped and: retired to rest. 
Two of the guides again’ passed the night 
without a shelter, but without sustaining any 
harm. Had a storm arisen, it is probable 
that all would-have done the same, for a gust 
of wind would have blown away the’ batuns 
and sheet, which formed the cabin. 

The next morming, 18th, on this rock, the 
barometer, at a quarter past six, stood at 
21398 inches English, the. attached: ther- 
mometer being =39°87'F. Specimens were 
collected of the plants within ‘reach. . Speci- 
mens also were taken ‘of a micaceous rock 
ocewring here, containing iron pyrites ; also 
of gneiss with asbestus. “A small bird was 
observed on the rock. ‘The party were grati- 
fied, just before starting, with the sight of'a 
splendid avalanche, which ‘occurred at a dis- 
tance, ‘as estimated by one of the guides, of 
“ ume demi-heure,” (= 14 mile English,) and 
in a few moments a shower, resembling’ sleet, 
that resulted from it, reached them. : 

They left the Grand Mulet. at ‘half-past 
seven, A. M., and retraced their steps as 
neatly as possible across the glacier ;. here 
and there, by a shorter passage, saving part 
of the distance. At the foot of the Aiguille 
du Midi, numerous fragments of ice, very 
newly fallen, covered the ground for a consi- 
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derable distance, and they hastened over it 
in dread of more. 

Having safely re-crussed the glacier, all se- 
rious danger was past. The undertaking had 
been particularly well-timed: for, it was not 
until De Saussure’s third attempt, and after 
he had contemplated the ascent for six-and- 
twenty years, that he succeeded; and the 
indefatigable Bourrit was obliged to return at 
five different times, atid néver accomplished 
his object. ° 

It was very interesting ‘to’ Dr. Barry, just 
before reaching the » to meet with 
Jacques Balmat,’ an old'man of 73, who, in 
an attempt to ascend this ear in 

1786, havi a night alone an 
‘insheltered in Seaceees the snow, disco- 
vered a way—probably the only way—of 
reaching the summit, and the same year 
conducted Dr. Paccard to it. He was De 
Saussure’s principal guide in 1787, and has 
been surnamed “ Mont Blanc.” 
~ Between three and ‘four o'clock in the 
afternoon, the party arrived at the Priory, not 
having met with any accident, and having 
had three days without a cloud. The baro- 
meter brought down from Mont Blanc stood 
at 26°918 English inches at 5 p. m., the at- 
tached thermometer = 71°37 F.; hence 
Dr. Barry found that it had sustained no 
injury, and that the observations taken at the 
summit, &c. might be relied on. 


it appeared, by the list at the Priory, that ~ 


Dr. Barry’s was the sixteenth ascent, and 
later in the season by seven days than any 
former one. By the same document, Dr. 
Barry found himself to be the twentieth 
person, (guides not included), and the twelfth 
Briton, who had reached the summit. A 
certificate of having accomplished the ascent 
was, as is usual, received from the Sindic of 
Chamonix, attested by the guides. 

Of those who have reached the summit up 
to the present time, there appeared to have 
been one Savoyard, two Swiss, twelve Britons, 
one Courlandais, one German, one Pole, two 
Americans,—in all, twenty. 

Dr. Barry has communicated this interest- 
ing narrative of his ascent, from Heideiberg, 
dated Nov. 1, 1834, to the 35th number of 
Professor Jamieson’s Edinburgh New Phi- 
losophical Journal, whence we have con- 
densed these particulars. 

Dr. Barry adds in a posteript, he under- 
stands that Count Tilly, an Austrian, is re- 
ported to have reached the summit of Mont 
Blanc “ on the 9th of October,” ¢. e. twenty- 
two days later; but the Doctor laments to 
say that the Count’s feet were frozen in 
coming down. 


John Kemble being asked one day if he 
had seen Kean as Othello, replied, “I did 
not see Mr. Kean, but Othello.” 





Che Paturalist. 


THE PENGUIN. 
Reaper, this is not a cut from Hood’s 
Comic Annual, but a veritable sketch from 
nature, the originals of which may be seen at 
the southern termination of South America ; 
and, for the fireside traveller, are engraved in 
Mr. Webster's entertaining Narrative of the 
Voyage of the Chan , already intro- 
duced to our readers. Mr. Webster saw 
this singular race of oor ge birds in 
t numbers on Staten I . They form 
only genus of the feathered race that are 

there, live in the water, like seals. In- 
stead of wings, they have strong fli b 
which assist them in swimming, but which 
afford them no means of flying. The an- 
nexed sketch represents eight of them as Mr. 
Webster saw them con ted —e 

Their feathers are very different from those 
of other birds: being short, very rigid, and 
the roots deeply imbedded in fat + they are, 
in general, flat and bent backwards, those 
on the breast being of a satin or silky white, 
and those on the flippers so short and small, 
as to approach the nature of scales, overlay- 
ing each other be closely. The skins aré 
loaded with fat; their feet are not regularly 
webbed, but present a broad, fleshy surface, 
more adapted for walking than swimming. 
These birds, when strutting about on 
shore, with waddling gait, erect posture, and 
coarse voice, have a very curious and uncouth 
appearance. Old Sir John Ni ; 
seeing a row of them standing on the shore, 
perp enough compared them to a com- 
pany of little children, with their pinafores 
tied on. sa 

Penguins gene’ live at sea, except in 
the spring, ind uri the time of their in- 
cubation, and’when they moult in autumn. 
Mr. Webster saw them at the distance of 
200 miles from the land, swimming with the 
rapidity of the dolphin, the swiftest of fishes. 
They come up to the surface every two or 
three minutes‘for fresh breath ; they make a 
croaking noise, dipping their beaks frequently 
into the water and playing and diving 
about near the surface, like the bonita, 
They pair early in the sprmg, and come on 
shore loaded with fat a in good condition ; 
they lay their eggs on the ground, excepti 
pr ff ar vulgarly called the jochien pee 
guin, which lays them in small tufts of grass. 
Penguins have great powers of abstinence, 
and are able to live four or five months 
without food. Stones have been occasion- 
ally found in their stomachs, but they gene- 
rally live on shrimps and crustacea, gorging 
themselves sometimes to excess. They are 
easily captured. When. pursued, they run 
and jump with all their speed towards the 
water. Sometimes, they throw themselves 
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on their breasts, and propel themselves for- 
ward by means of their fins to elude the 
pursuit of hunters. They are very tenacious 
of life, and will undergo beating with a 
bludgeon a long time; and even when to all 
appearance they may be dead, they will after- 
wards revive. 
_ To these particulars from the Chanti- 
cleer natrative, we may add, Mr. G. Bennett 
lately reported to the Zoological Society, that 
a_colony of penguins covers an extent of 
thinty or forty acres, at the north end of Mac- 
uarrie Island, in the South Pacific Ocean. 
number of these birds collected together 
in this spot is immense, but it would be 
almost impossible to guess at it with any 
near approach to truth, as, during the whole 
of the day and night, 30,000 or 40,000 of 
them are constantly landing, and an equal 
number going to sea. They are arranged, 
when on shore, in as compact a manner, and 
in as regular ranks as a regiment of soldiers, 
and are classed with the greatest order, the 
young birds being in one situation, the 
moulting birds in another, the sitting hens 
in a third, the clean birds in a fourth, &c.; 
and so strictly do birds in a similar condition 
congregate, that should a bird that is moult- 
ing intrude itself among %hose which are 
clean, it is immediately ejected from among 
them. Q¢’. 


Aseful Arts. 


USE OF DIABLOTINS, OR (WATERLOO) 
CRACKERS OF FULMINATING POWDER. 
Trave.iers in Germany use these crackers 
for the purpose of being awakened by the 
detonation when any one attempts to enter 
the room without permission. They are fast- 
ened across the crack of the door as if to 

seal it. : Pea 
These explosive papers are made by takin, 

strips of half an inch to an inch wide, al 

of a convenient length. By means of a little 





gum-water or paste, a small quantity of 
coarsely pounded glass is attached to one 
end, on one side of each strip about one- 
fourth of an inch. A little fulminating 
powder is spread over the glass and the 
moistened end of the paper, and it is dried 
in the air: two of these strips are then laid 
with their covered surfaces nearly in contact, 
and so that their uncovered ends may project 
different ways. A narrow strip of paper or 
parchment is then wrapt round the cvated 
ends and fastened to one of them, but not 
binding them so tightly as to prevent their 
being drawn, by taking hold of the project- 
ing ends, one over the other. The friction 
occasions their detonation. 

The quantity of fulminating powder must 
be proportioned to the effect intended.— 
From the French. 


A TRIED RECIPE FOR BURNS. 


Keep on hand a saturated solution of alum, 
(four ounces in a quart of hot water,) dip a 
cotton cloth in this sulution, and lay it im- 
mediately on the burn. As soon as it shall 
have become hot or dry, replace it by an- 
other, and thus continue the compress as 
often as it dries, which it will, at first, do 
very rapidly. The pain immediately ceases, 
and in twenty-four hours under this treat- 
ment the wound will be healed, — if 
the solution be applied before the blisters are 
formed. The astringent and drying quality 
of the alum completely prevents them. 

The deepest burns, those caused by boiling 
water, drops of melted metal, phosphorus, 
gunpowder, fulminating powder, &c. have all 
been cured by this specific.—Jdem. 


TO REMOVE A HARD COATING OR CRUST FROM 
GLASS AND PORCELAIN VESSELS. 

Ir often happens that vessels, used as 

pots for flowers and = purposes, receive 

an unsightly deposit or crust, hard to. be re- 
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moved by scouring or rubbing. The best 
method to take it off, is to wash it with a 
little dilute muriatic acid. This acts upon 
it, and loosens it very speedily.—Jdem. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIAN INK. 


Bon. in water, some parchment or pieces of 
fine gloves, until it is reduced to a paste. 
Apply to its surface while still warm, a 
pa dish which has been held over a 
smoking lamp: the lamp-black which ad- 
heres to it, will become detached and min- 
gle with the paste or glue. Repeat the 
operation until the composition has acquired 
the requisite culour. It is not necessary to 
grind it. It flows as freely from the pencil 
as Indian ink, and has the same transpa- 
rency. 





INDIA RUBBER CARPETS. 
Havina some India rubber varnish left, 
which was prepared for another purpose, the 
thought occurred to the writer, of trying it as 
@ covering to a carpet, after the followin 
manner.—A piece of canvass was stretch 
and covered with a thin coat of glue, (corn 
meal size will probably answer best,) over 
this was laid a sheet or two of common 
brown paper, or news paper, and another 
coat of al added, over which was laid a 
ttern of house papering, with rich res. 
After the bod of the : t was an oe 
pared, a very thin touch of glue was carried 
over the face of the paper, to prevent the 
India rubber varnish from tarnishing the 
beautiful colours of the paper. After ‘this 
was dried, one or two coats, (as may be de- 
sired,) of India rubber varnish were applied, 
which, when dried, formed a surface as 
smooth as polished glass, through which the 
variegated colours of the paper appeared 
with undiminished, if not with increased, 
lustre. This carpet is quite durable, and is 
impenetrable to water, or grease of any de- 
scription. When soiled, it may be washed 
like a smooth piece-of marble or wood. If 
gold or silver leaf forms the last coat, instead 
of papering, and the varnish is then applied, 
nothing can exceed the splendid richness of 
the carpet, which gives the floor the appear- 
ance of being burnished with gold or silver. 


MATERIALS FOR PAPER. 


By a series of experiments it has been ascer- 
tained that paper, of an excellent quality, 
can be prepared not only from the husks of 
Indian corn, but also from a pulp made from 
various kinds of wood and bark, particularly 
from the bark of several kinds of poplar, and 
from the wood of birch and some other 
trees.—1n conducting experiments, the plan 
-has been, first to select the veyetable matter, 
then, if it required whitening, to bleach it in 
chlorine gas, and afterwards to reduce it to a 
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repared 
he writer trusts that the time will soon 
artive, when rags will not. be considered as 
indiepensable in the. manufacture of paper, 


the vegetable matter 


and will be, when: economy or convenience 
requires it, superseded by different kinds of 
vegetable ‘substances, which are so cheaply, 
bountifully, and universally furnished by na- 
ture.— Silliman’s Journal. 


Pew Books. 


TOUGH YARNS. 


Herz is one of the Old Sailor’s serious yarns 
relating the ill-starred affair of 


Nelson and Prince Caracciol, 

It was at the time when there was a mu- 
tiny among the people at Naples, and Prince 
Caraccioli was compelled to join one of the 
parties against the court; but afterwards a 
sort of amnesty, or damnification, I think 
they call it, was passed by way of pardon to 
the rebels, many of. whom surrendered, but 
they were all made prisoners, and numbers 
of them were executed. 

Well, one day I was standing at the , 
way, getting the barge’s sails ready, when a 
shore-boat came alongside full of people, who 
were making a terrible noise. At last 
brought a venerable old man up the side; he 
was dressed as a peasant, and his arms were 
pinioned so tight behind that he seemed to 
be suffering considerable pain. As soon as 
they had all reached the deck, the rabble 
gathered round him, some cursing, others 
buffeting, and one wretch, unmindful of his 
grey hairs, spat upon him. This was too 
much to see and not to speak about; the 
man was their prisoner and they had him 
secure,—the very nature of his situation 
should have been sufficient protection; so I 
gave the unmannerly fellow a tap with this 
little fist (holding up a hand like a sledge- 
hammer) and sent him flying into the boat 
again without the aid of a rope. “ Well done, 
Ben!” exclaimed a Yen ps og who 
is now a post-captain ; “ Well done, my boy, 
I owe you a glass of grog for that; it was 
the best summerset I ever saw in my life.” 
“ Thank you for your glass o’ grog, sir,” 
said I, “ you see I’ve made a tumbler 
already ;” and indeed, honour, he spun 
head over heels astonishingly clever. I was 
brought up to the quarter-deck for it, to be 
sure, because they said I had used the why- 
hit-armis ; but I soon convinced them I had 
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only used my fist, and the young officer who 
saw the transaction stood my friend; and so 
I got off. 

Well, there stood the old man as firm as 
the rock of Gibraltar; not @ single feature 
betraying the anguish he must have felt. ‘His 
face was turned away from the quarter-deck, 
and his head was uncovered in the presence 
of his enemies: The Neapolitans still kept 
up an incessant din, which brought the first 
lieutenant to the’ gangway; he advanced 
behind the prisoner, and pushing aside the 
abusive rabble, swore at them pretty fiercely 
for their inhumanity, although ‘at the same 
time s¢izing the old man roughly, he brought 
him in his front. ‘“ What traitor have we 
here ?” exclaimed the lieutenant; but check- 
ing himself on viewing the mild countenance 
of the prisoner,“he-gazed more intently upon 
him. “ Eh, no!—it-surely cannot be :—and 
yet it is !”—his hat was instantly removed 
with every token of respect, as he continued 
—“¢ it is the prince !” 

The old man with calm dignity bowed his 
hoary head to the salute, and at this moment 
Nelson himself, who' had been disturbed by 
the shouting of ee br arg came from his 
eabin to the quarter-deck, and advancing 
quickly to the ‘scene, he’ called out in his 
hasty way when vexed, ‘“ Am I to be eter 
nally annoyed by the confusion these fellows 
create! What is the’ matter here?” But 
when his eye had caught the time-and-toil 
worn features of the prisoner; he sprang for- 
ward, and with his own hands commenced 
unbinding' the cords. ‘ Monsters,” said ‘he, 
is it-thus that-age should be treated ?— 
Cowatds, do you fear a weak and unarmed 
old man?— Honoured prince, I grieve to see 
you:degraded and injured by'such baseness, 
and now,” he added; as the last turn re- 
leased his ‘arms, “ dear Caraccioli, you~ are 
free!” -E'thought a tear rolled down Nel- 
son’s cheek as he cast loose the lashings, 
which having finished, hetook the prince’s 
hand and they both walked aft together. 

They say ‘the devil’ knows precisely the 
nick of time when the most mischief is to 
be done; and so it happened now; for a cer- 
tain lady followed Nelson from the cabin, 
and approached him with her usual bewitch- 
ing smile. _ But, oh! your honour, how was 
that smile changed tothe black scowl of-a 
demon when she ‘pierced the disguise of the 
peasant, ‘and recognised the prince, who on 
some particular occasion had thwarted her 
views and treated her with indignity. It had 
never been forgiven; and now—he was in her 
power. Forcibly she grasped Nelson by the 
arm and led‘himfrom the deck. 

. “ Fis doom is sealed,” said one of the 
lieutenants, conversing in an undertone with 
a brother officer, “ no power on earth can 
save him.” “ On earth,” rejoined the other, 
no, nor in the air, nor in the ocean; for I 
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he will meet his death in the one, 
find ‘his grave in the other.” “ Yet 
surely,” said the surgeott, who came up, “ the 
admirat will remember his former friendship 
for the prince, who- once served under him. 
Every —— feeling which is dear to a 
noble mind must operate to avert his death.” 
—o the virtues Sie tr ee 
loctor,””. rejoi t! rst, “wi “not 
serve he poe hours from destruction, 
unless you could pour an opiate on the deadly 
malignity of .”-here he put his finger 
upon his lip, and walked away. 

Well, your honour, the old man was given 
up to his bitter foes, who went through the 
mockery of a court-martial,—for they con- 
demned him first and: tried him afterwards. 
In vain he implored for mercy; in vain he 
~_— the proclamation, and pointed to his 

head ; in vain he solicited the media- 
tion of Nelson, for a revengeful fury had 
possession of his better purposes, and dammed 
the rising tide of grower in the hero’s 
soul; in vain he implored t tdon and 
intercession of 3 but here I follow the 
example of my officer, and lay my finger on 
my lip. 
The president of the court-martial was 
Caraccioli’s personal enemy, and the poor 
old man was not allowed time to make a 
defence; he was sentenced to be hung, and 
his body to be thrown into the sea. I was 
near him, your honour, when he entreated 
Mr. Parkinson, one of the lieutenants, to go 
to Nelson and implore that he might be 
shot. Oh, if you had but have seen him 
grasp the officer’s hand as he said, “I am 
an old man, sir, and 1 have no family to 
leave behind to lament my death. Indeed, I 
am not anxious to prolong my life, for at the 
utmost my.days would be but few; but the 
disgrace of hanging,—to be exposed to the 
gaze of my enemies,—is really dreadful to 
me !” 

But every attempt to obtain a mitigation 
or a change of the sentence was unavailing, 
and at five o’clock that afternoon the brave 
old man, the veteran prince, in his eightieth 
year, hung suspended from the fore-yard-arm 
of a Neapolitan frigate he had once com- 
manded, — for he was an admiral, your 
honour. Never shall I forget the burst of 
indignation with which the signal-gun was 
heard by our crew, and a simultaneous exe- 
cration was uttered fore and aft. i 

Nelson walked the deck with unusual 
quickness; nay, he almost ran, and e 
limb seemed violently agitated. He heard 
the half-suppressed murmurs of the men, and 
a conviction of dishonour seemed to be awa- 
kening in his mind. But oh, sir, where was 
pity, where was feminine delicacy and feeling? 
The lady approached him m the most eeda- 


cing manner and attracted his attention: he 
stopped short, looked at her for a moment 
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with stern ceomning, lime again walked on. 
“What ails you, mté?” said she; “ you 
appear to be ill,” and the witchery of her 
commanding look subdued the sternness of 
his features ;—he gazed upon her and was 
tranquil. ‘“ See!” said she, pointing out at 
the port to where the body of Caraccioli was 
still writhing in convulsive agony, “ see! his 
mortal struggles will soon be over. Poor 
prince! I grieve we could not save him. But 
come, Brouté, man the barge, and let us go 
and take a parting look gt our-old friend.” I 
shuddered, your honour, end actually looked 
dowa at her feet-to.see if 1 could make out 
any thing like a cloven hoof. “-The.devil !” 

i a voice ina half-whisper behind 
me that made. me: start, for I thought the 
speaker had. certainly. made the discovery ; 
but it was only one of the officers giving vent 
ty his pious indignation. 

Well, the barge was manned, and away we 
pulled with Nelson and the lady round the 
ship where the unfortunate prince was hang- 
ing. He had no cap upon his head, nor was 
his face covered; but his white hair streamed 
in the breeze above the livid contortions which 
the last death-pang had left upon his features. 
The Neapolitans were shouting and insulting 
his memory; but they were rank cowards, 
for the truly brave will never wreak their 
vengeance on a dead enemy. 

elson and the lady conversed in whispers; 
but it was plain to be seen his spirit was ago- 
nized, and his fair but frail companion was 
employing every art to soothe him. She 
affected to weep, but there was a glistening 
pleasure in her eyes as she looked at the 
corpse, which had well nigh made the boat’s 
crew set all duty at defiance. Nelson,—and 
no man was better acquainted with the cha- 
racteristics of a sailor,—saw this, and ordered 
to ve pulled on board. She upbraided him 
for what she called his weakness, but his soul 
was stirred beyond the power of her influence 
to control: his actions. 

The body of the prince was taken out to a 
considerable distance in the bay, where it 
was thrown overboard with three heavy double- 
headed shot lashed between the legs; and, 
as the lieutenant said, “‘ he met his death iu 
the air, and had his grave in the ocean.” 

About a fortnight after this, a pleasure 
party was made up by the royal family and 
nobility for an excursion on the water, and 
the barge, with Nelson and the lady, took the 
lead. It was a beautiful sight to see the 
gilded galleys with their silken canopies and 
bright pennons: flashing in the sun, and re- 
flecting their glittering beauties on the smooth 
surface of the clear: blue: waters, ‘whilst the 
measured sweep of the oars ‘kept: time with 
the sweet sounds of music. ‘Not a cloud 
veiled the’ sky, scatcely-a ‘breath curled the 
transparent crest of the gentle billow ; all was 
gaiety, and mirth, and laughter. 


After pulling’ for several miles about the 
bay, we were returning’ towards ‘the shore, 
when a curious-looking dark object,—some- 
thing like a ship’s buoy, appeared floating 
a-head of the barge. The bowmen were 
ordered to lay-in their oars, and see what it 
was; 90 the oars were laid in, and they stuod 
ready with their boat-hooks, the coxswain 
steering direct on to it. As soon as the 
barge was near enough, the bowmen: prap- 
pled it with the ‘boat- but in an instant 
their hold was loosened ‘again; and “ A dead 
body ! a dead body !” was uttered: in a sup- 
pressed tone by both. The boat held on her 
way, and as the corpse passed astern, ‘the 
face turned towards the lady aud showed the 
well-remembered countenance of poor Carac- 
cioli. Yés, as the officer had said, “the 
ocean had’ been: his grave ;” but that grave 
had ‘given’ up its dead, and the lady se 
smiled afterwards. 

Nelson hailed one of the cutters that were 
in attendance, and directed that the body 
should be taken on board and receive the 
funeral ceremonies suitable to the rank which 
the unfortunate prince had: held whilst living. 
The music’ ceased its joyous sounds for notes 
of melancholy wailing, and the voice of 
mirth was changed to‘ lamentation and'sad- 
ness, ‘ 

Years away, and Nelson fell’ in the 
hour of victory; but the lady,:ah! her-end 
was terrible: The murdered prince was ever 
present to her mind ; ‘and as she lay upon her 
death-bed, like'a'stranded wreck would 
never more spread canvass to the breeze, her 
groans, her shrieks were still on Caraccioli. 
“ I see him!” she would cry, “ there, there! 
~-look at his white ‘locks and his straining 
eye-balis! England,—England) is ungrate- 
ful, or this would have been prevented! But 
I follow—I follow!” and then she would 
shriek with dismay and hide herself from 
sight. But she is gone, your honour, to give 
in her dead-reckoning to ‘the Judge of all. 
She died iu a foreign land, without one’ real 
friend to close:her eyes; and she was buried 
in a stranger’s grave, without one mourner to 
weep upon the turf which covered her re- 
mains. ; 


FRANCESCA CARRARA—BY L. BE. Le 
(Concluded from page 3%.) 
[We have detached’'a few more scenes, 
sketches, situations, and sentiments, from 
this lovely mosaic work :] 
A Clever Woman. ; 
Let no one dispute the influence of good 
and evil stars, after-witnessing the progress 
of’ Madame:la Marechale. She commenced 
life as a washerwoman, and now,in its meri- 
dian, was residing in oue of the best hotels 
in Paris, wife to a man of the highest rank, 
surrounded by the élite of the court, Louis at 
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her féte, and herself wearing a set of pearls 
than the Queen’s; but this was a 
delicate subject, for it was well known that 
Anne piqued herself o2 the size of her set. 
Now, it is not so much La Marechale’s ma- 
trimonial achievements that prove the good 
graces of her ruling planet, as her success in 
society. It was not so wonderful that the 
very pretty girl should marry a man whose 
and wealth had alike multiplied ; nor 

that the still prettier widow should turn the 
head and heart of De l’Hépitai, both being 
a little the worse for use. The wonder was, 
how well she succeeded in her new element. 
Her house was one of the most frequented in 
Paris, and even la superbe Mademoiselle 
deigned to pronounce that she was “ une bien 
bonne femme ;’’ and yet nothing could be 
more prominent’ than her ignorance, more 
unced.than her vulgarity. Perhaps, if 

she had been more refined, she would have 
been less successful. Though there was a 
want of information, there was no want of 
talent. She had a good sort of coarse clever- 
ness, admirably fitted to get on in the world ; 
she those two first requisites, a 
constitution and a good temper; she 

fea tittle feeling and less delicacy; she soon 
saw that even people of. the utmost refine- 
ment sometimes permitted themselves to be 
amused by: its very reverse—and she cared 


little for affording amusement even at her 
own expense. Let those laugh who win, is 


the’very axiom of vulgar policy, and on that 
hint acted. It was now settled that 
every body was to beZamused by her coarse 
jest and her odd expressions, and therefore 
every body was amused. Moreover, there 
was another great secret of her popularity ; 
all in her company luxuriated in a little 
complacent sense of their own superiority, — 
one of the most agreeable of the senses to 
indulge. 
Self-deception. 


We know but little even of our most inti- 
mate friends—and yet this does not originate 
from want of sympathy; it is rather owing 
to the extreme sensitiveness of all our more 
imaginative feelings. How many emotions 
rise in every heart which we never dream of 
communicating! They are too fine, too 
fragile, for expression, like those delicate 
hues on the atmosphere, which never yet 
could painter embody. Moreover, there is 
an odd sort of satisfaction which we all take 
in making ourselves other than we are. 
This is a species of deception which defies 
analysis, and is yet universally practised. 
Some make themselves out better, some 
worse, than they really are; but none give 
themselves their exact likeness. Perhaps it 
is that the ideal faculty is so strongly deve- 
loped in us, that we cannot help exercising 
it even upon the reality of ourselves, 


The Festive Throng. 

It is . curious, in 7 great festival, to note 
the various motives that animate its crowd. 
Some—and these are the very young—are 
joyful in the mere delight of being dressed, 
and of going out; some—and these are the 
very happy—look forward to meeting the 
individual at once their dream and their des- 
ef Ah ! the anxiousness of the question, 
“Will they be there?” and the poe 
knowledge of seeing them the first, the only 
object in the throng! A third set go for the 
credit of the thing—it is a sort of social 
trophy to be seen at such a place. Others 
go as a matter of course; society is the 
business of their life, and attendance on a 
féte is a moral duty. Some go to see — 
more, to be seen; some to be flattered, 
—others, to flatter. Some for the sake 
of their jewels—others, for > ato had and 
at the die of the festival, how few come 
away but worn out with lassitude and dis- 
content ! 

The Miniature. 


It is a singular sensation the first time 
that we see the portrait of a friend after 
death. There is something of mockery in 
the very pleasure that it brings. The face, 
which we know to be mouldering in the dust, 
looks upon us, fresh with hues of health; 
there are the jewels, and the robe round the 


graceful form, now decaying in its shroud. . 


Why should the work of man’s hand outlast 
that of his maker’s ?—why should we have 
the semblance of life, whose breathing re- 
ality is no more? We are not half thankful 
enough for the forgetfulness inherent even 
in our affections: did the first agony con- 
tinue in all its keenness, who could endure 
to live ? 

But the emotion exhausts itself—the pre- 
sence of our grief grows fainter; other 
thoughts force themselves upon the mind — 
other hopes involuntarily arise ; and grief is 
forgotten rather than consoled. But the 
memory remains, though in a darkened cell 
of the heart; though no longer a perpetual 
shadow, the dead are fondly and mournfully 
recalled. Then how dear is any token of 
their former existence! The coloured ivory 
which bears their features is then more pre- 
eious than fine gold; and we take comfort 
in the calm and fixed smile which is now 
the semblance under which the beloved face 
rises upon the mind. 

The Ancient Inn. 

The reputation of an inn for cheerfulness 
must, like “ merrie England’s” reputation for 
gaiety, have been acquired long ago. The 
traveller—shown into his solitary apartment, 
with the Sporting Magazine, some two years 
old, the sole volume—a small, narrow street 
for his observation—his time upon his hands 


—“no nothing to do,” and the evening be- 
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fore him,—will surely not find the prospect 
very animated. So much for the occupant 
of the dritscha, who waits, as all the horses 
are out ata ball or a scrutiny. Neither is 
the wanderer of a lower degree placed in a 
more enlivening position: true, in the com- 
mon room he has companions; but to every 
man is allotted his own table, his own candle, 
and his own thoughts. Silence and sus- 
picion are the order of the day; and civility 
is the surest sign of a swindler. But in the 
good old times, (though, perhaps, their great 
— may be debatable ground,) the inn 

itchen was a cheerful place ; and guests of 
every rank took a contented seat on the oaken 
settles by its blazing hearth, and did not 
relish the savoury mess, on which mine 
hostess piqued herself, at all the less because 
they had witnessed somewhat of its prepara- 
tion. The degrees of society were more 
strongly marked; but then there was less 
fear of confusion. After all, the English 
hostel owes much of its charms to Chaucer; 
our associations are of his haunting pic- 
tures—his delicate Lady Prioress, his comely 
young squire, with their pleasant interchange 
of tale and legend, rise upon the mind’s eye 
in all the fascination of his vivid delinea- 
tions. : 


A Rime Frost.—A Funeral. 


They had just entered one of the (New) 
forest-roads; both had been so pre-occupied 
by their thoughts, that beyond their first 
shivering glance, when they mounted, at the 
white world around, neither had noticed that 
peculiar and brilliant landscape, a wooded 
country covered with a rime frost. But now 
the first fog of the morning had cleared 
away; the shelter of the dense boughs made 
it much warmer; and the round, red sun, 
looked cheerfully as it shed its crimson hues 
amid the topmost branches. The light snow 
lay on the narrow and winding path before 
them, pure as if just fresh winnowed by the 
wind. The outline of every tree was marked 
with the utmost distinctness by the frost 
which covered it; but tog spray drooped 
beneath the weight of the fairy and fragile 
gemmed them ; while the gos- 
samer threads, like strung and worked pearls, 
only still more transparent, seemed to catch 
every stray sunbeam, and glitter with the 
bright and passing hues of crystal. Every 
tree was as distinguishable as in summer. 
The oak might be known by the weight of 
snow supported in its huge arms; the ash, 
by the long and graceful wreaths that 
clothed its pensile branches; and the holl 
wore a long icicle, clear, and radiant wit 
many colours, at the end of every pointed 
leaf; while the noiseless manner in which 
they moved along, from the light fall on 
the paths, added to the enchantment of the 
scene, 


* * * * * * 

Again they rode along in silence, though 
less abstractedly than before; for every now 
and then, some far vista, like the aisle of 
a mighty temple upreared in = marble, 
caught the eye, to rest with delight on the 
clear, blue sky to which it opened ; or, per- 
haps, ost beautiful in the rapidly approach- 
ing dissolution, they marked some singularly 
slight and graceful tree, covered with its 
white wreaths and icicles, every one a rain- 
bow in the colouring sunshiue. 

Suddenly a distant sound of music came 
upon the air—a far and melancholy sound, 
like the wailing poured forth for defeat or 
death,—when even the trumpet, so glorious 
in its rejoicing, shows how mournful can be 
the voice of its lament. Francesca turned to 
Arden, who could only express his surprise. 
She then questioned the boy who led the 
horse with the bag » with some diffi- 
culty—for to hear and to comprehend were 
two very different things; but from him she 
could obtain no information; he evidently 
knew nothing about it, and fear was all it 
excited. Still the sounds came nearer and 
nearer; and as they turned off into the road 
before mentioned, a long and evidently fune- 
ral procession, was winding slowly along. 

They drew up in a small, open space, be- 
neath the shelter of a huge beech, to allow 
it to pass by, for the foremost horsemen 
were already beside them. A -band of 
troopers, two and two, in the buff jackets, 
large boots, and slouched hats, which marked 
soldiers in the ——— service, rode 
first ; their arms were reversed, and every eye 
bent gloomily on the ground —sorrow was 
obviously no mere form, to be observed and 
forgotten. The trumpeters came next, and 
their wild lament filled the air; then two 
pages, dressed in black, led a t steed ; 
but there was no need of a rein, for the head 
of the noble creature drooped, and it seemed 
to have an almost human consciousness, 
that it was now paying its last duty to its 
master. An open bier, drawn by four horses, 
whose tossing heads, covered with plumes, 
tangled the white boughs, and shook down 
the glittering icicles at every step, followed ; 
and on it was the coffin, covered with a 
velvet pall, on which lay the sword and gloves 
of the dead who slept below. Behird came 
a concourse of vassals and spectators; but 
Francesca only saw the young ‘cavalier who 
rode bareheaded behind. His long, fair hair 
hung to his shoulders, but the wind blew it 
aside, and, pale and careworn, she instantly 
recognised the face of Robert Evelyn. 


Early Love. 


Lucy was still in the early and gues time 
of affection—vague, visionary, and believing: 
She never dreamed that in her lover was the 
greatest obstacle to their happiness. No 
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remembrance of falsehood was treasured 
bitterly in her memory—a warning for the 
future which we are better without; for 
what. avails distrust ? It only deprives us of 
life’s .greatest enjoyment — being deceived. 
Made . up .of illusions, as our existence is, 
alas for the time, when we come to know 
those illusions beforehand ! . 

Lacy’s cheek was pale with the sickness 
of, hope Jong deferred :, and her imagination, 
wearied with exertion, sometimes sank down, 
languid in its utter solitude. Still she hoped 
and trusted, and, in ‘so doing, was far hap- 
pier than she deemed. Gentle fancies waited 
around her; the poetry of her youth was 
over all the associations of her attachment— 
the days to come rose beautiful before her, 
for they were of her own creation; and ab- 
sence was sweetened by expectation. 

In_all things there is one period more 
lovely than aught that has gone before— 
than aught that can ever come again. That 
delicate green, touched with faint primrose, 
of. the young leaves, when the boughs, are 
putting forth the promise of a shadowy sum- 
mer — the tender crimson of the opening 
bud, whose fragrant depths are unconscious 
of the sun, these are the fittest emblems for 
that transitory epoch in the history of a girl’s 
heart, when her love, felt for the first time, is 
as simple, as. guileless, as unworldly as her- 
self... It is the purest, the most ideal poetry 
in nature. It not, and it cannot last. 
It_is only. top likely that the innocent and 
trusting heart will be ground down to the 
very, dust, Falsehood, disappointment, and 
neglect, form the majority of chances; and 
even if fort: te—fort te in requited faith- 
fulyess, and a sheltered home — still the 
visionary hour of youth is gone by. There 
are duties instead of dreams— romance ex- 
hausts jtself—and the imaginative is merged 
in the common-place. The pale green re- 
turns not to the leaf, the delicate red to the 
flower, and, still less, its early poetry to the 








‘ Consumption. 

The buds now putting forth on every 
branch would not more surely open into flower 
and Jeaf, than Guido would perish. Day by 
dey,.he grew weaker. The luxuriant. hair 
relaxed, with the damps that rose on the 
white. forehead, as, if the moisture of the 

ye were already there. The blue veins 

yne.on the temples, with unnatural clear- 
neas; and. often, when. Francesca’s lips were 
regsed. to them in affectionate but vain en- 
Toone to soothe their, burning pain, she 


started at the loud and rapid beating of their 
feverish pulses. His hand was wan and 
slender as a woman’s, with the same delicate 
pink inside; and the like feminine fairness 
extended. over, his. face,.and .rendered. more 
striking the terrible yet lovely red that burnt 
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its small circle on his cheek—the death-rose 
of consumption. Formerly, his large, black 
eyes were wild and restless; now, larger and 
clearer than ever, there was a calm and 
settled brightness, like the luminous aspect 
of some still summer star, whose light is 
poetry— poetry, which is the faint echo of 
the mysteries of the universe—the beauti- 
fier and the unraveller! All the stormier 
passions had died away, like. the winds on 
the blue surface of some unruffled lake, 
which mirrors nothing but the lone and 
lovely sky. Their deep, calm orbs had no 
anger, no envy, no discontent to convey—no 
vain repinings and yet vainer longings. The 
shadow of mortality had disappeared before 
the awakenings of the spiritual life, which is 
dulled and distracted by the daily cares and 
fretfulness of ordinary existence. Some- 
times, a mist arose upon, their placid, bright- 
ness — while yet here, the soul must be 
troubled ; and when he met Francesca’s gal 
and anxious look, all the tenderness of our 
struggling life returned upon him—and with 
tenderness ever comes bitterness,. He had 
no tears for himself—he had them only for 
her. Yet as he proached the grave, he 
looked. beyond it; there they met. again, 
and to part no more. ‘What were a few brief 
years to one whose hope was in eternity ? 


Che Public Journals. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
“ With this key 

Shakspeare unlocked his heart.” , 
[Sues is the title of the opening paper of 
the New Monthly Magazine for the current 
month, Its author is Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor, whose Imaginary Conversations are 
worth a thousand real.ones of other writers, 
It is the first of a series of papers, in which 
Mr. Landor, proposes to educe from the ne- 
glected sonnets of ,Shaks the poet’s 
personal character, with the authenticated 
circumstances of his life. We need scarcely 
observe that,such a project promises to make 
the New Monthly Magazine for the. present 
year, the, most brilliant volumes of that de- 
servedly successful miscellany. _ It holds out 
much to.our expectation; but the delightful 
tone of ,the specimen before us is.an earnest 
of, its, realization. _ It would. be injustice on 
our.part to quote this paper entire, even were 
it nue] our.limits; so that we. abridge it 
About the year 1583, a, licensed company 
of comedians was first formed in London by 
her, Majesty the. Queen. She was at. that 
time in the fullest pride of her womanhood, 
and walked. amid the gallant, service of the 
Sisineye _— the Ralei et oe ie endow, 
meni this company of poor players, turned 
out, beyond all these, the. most, graceful fea. 
ther in her cap. High fellows they were; 
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poor as a queen’s servants may be, but proud 
as creators of kings and queens have a good 
right to be. Poverty had no vulgar terrors to 
them. 
Now among these. gentlemen actors there 
happened to, be magn from ; Geen 
ichai url , their t jan,— 
Thomas Green, their it’ conte actor and 
writer,—Hart and Heminge,—were all War- 
wickshire men. It may be supposed what a 
stir their new reputation must tive made in 
their native county. Think of “no one 
being counted a gentleman that knows not 
Dick Burbadge!? What little emotions of 
ambition must not that have given birth to 
among the youths who heard of it! As for 
the women, no wonder it soon fell out that 
there was not “a countrywoman that could 
dance Sillenger’s round, but could talk of 
Dick Burbadge and Tom Green.” But there 
were mightier results to follow. Green’s 
native place was Stratford-upon-Avon, and at 
Stratford-upon-Avon young Shakspeare lived : 
“T pratth urse’s arms ; 
dod, pe rf Swan of Avon sung, 
In Avon’s streams we both of us have laved.”® 
As time passed, it had found the pleasant 
and light-hearted Green in deeper waters, 
theoagh which his slight sail of mirth and 
wit was yet bearing him merrily. It is de- 
lightful to think that, as he then remembered 
his young townsman, and invited him tojoin 
the troop in London, he may have anticipated, 
with a beautiful unselfishness, the greater 
- that greater genius would achieve. 
denly, about the 1586, William 
Shakspeare left his home at Stratford, his 
wife and his three infant children, and started 
for London alone—with what mighty, but 
indistinct, anticipations ! 
He joined the Blackfriars Theatre, and 
an actor there. - It is impossible to 
suppose that he had not now within his 
taind gleaming foreshadows of the creations: 
with which he afterwards enriched and blessed 
the-world.. But their time was not yet come. 
His marvellous genius, which told him all 
ings, told him to win his way quietly, mo- 
destly, unobtrusively. He offered to alter 
plays, to amend and rewrite scenes. One 
—— was brought to him. after another. 
‘ancy the amazement of the poor original 
authors when their works came back with 
the touches of that divine hand! It soon 
fell out that plays altered by him had a surer 
market than plays written by others.. Then 
sprang up envy, even in his modest and 
gentle way. “ There is an upstart crow,” 
says an ill-natured writer, alluding evidently 
to Shaks; » * beautified with our feathers, 
that, with his tiger’s heart, wrapped in a 
player’s hide, supposes he ix able to bombast 
out a blank verse as the best of you; and 
being an absolute Johannes, Factotum, is, in 
L® A prologue spoken by. Green. ;: © 


his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in the 
country.” 

This was in 159}. . His fellow-actors were 
now prepared for him. In }593 he threw off 
the restraint of labouring for others, and 
burst out upon the town in the full plenitude 
of his own power and genius... What he was 
at the end he was at the beginning. His 
youth knew no imperfection; bis: more ad. 
vanced years knew no decay.. When the 
bow] indeed was broken, it was broken at the 
fountain! Never did such a career open 
upon any of the sons of men as now opened: 
upon young Shakspeare. He did, indeed, 
shake every scene in the country; . and the 
naked room of every theatre, with the rough 
blankets that hung therein for curtains, be- 
came, under his divine influence, “ a field 
for monarchs ’’—and for creatures, greater 
than monarchs, whose majesties were des. 
tined to outlive all chances of the world, and 
whose glories could never grow dim. Every 
passion he subdued to his use ;—all the vices 
and all the virtues stood plain before him ;— 
the world of Nature laid all her treasures at 
his feét ;—the world of spirits revealed her 
most fantastic beauties and her deepest. mys- 
teries ;—the oaks of Ardenne for him put on 
their green ;—and at his bidding the circling, 
spirits hovered round the, ship in a, tempest 
far at sea! But what seemed stranger than 
all, was the absence of all trace of “ authore 
ship” from these glorious writings, All the 
men of genius then had their separate cha- 
racteristics. Shakspeare alone was universal. 
The various works of his contemporaries had 
always a certain personal stamp of style, and 
sometimes, through the shadow of imaginary, 
forms, they painted but the secret workings 
of their own hearts. He alone stood above 
all reach of personal recognition. Like a 
God, and not “ a man of our infirmity,” he 
called forth A wor» into separate existence, 
and set it spinning through the clear heaven 
of intellect, as one entire and perfeet sphere 
of humanity. When its glorious creatures 
came successively in sight, men’s, thoughts’ 
were not of Shakspeare. 

“ Oh wonder | 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in ’t!” 
And the modest creator sat, meanwhile, it 
might be, at the Mermaid, or fretted his hour 
upon the stage at Blackfriars, a gentle and 
an unassuming man! I have the strongest 
assurance that we must take the very: glory 
of Shakspeare’s genius, its wonderful univer- 
sality, as the secret of his own want of entire 
appreciation among his great contemporaries. 
For surely,. beautiful as some of the tributes 
are that they have paid to.him, they cannot 
have been paid as to.the author of the works 
on which two centuries have. set their seal,ag 
the rarest that ever came from man. Personal 
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affection, as it seems to me, predominates in 
these tributes, rather than that higher feeling 
of reverent and loving homage which should 
have been his, and his alone. Else why, in 
addition to these, have we no personal records 
of the life of Shakspeare ? No one cared to 
write about him even the scantiest records of 
his life, till the affectionate zeal of Betterton 
took him to Stratford, in the succeeding “Ke, 
to make inquiries for the poet Rowe, who 
thereupon built up a biography, which Mr. 
Malone has laboriously oe down,— 
writing a large book about Shakspeare to 
prove that nothing can be written, and addu- 
cing whole troops and squadrons of facts to 
prove that no fact can be stated with certainty, 
except those momentous two which are fur- 
nished by the register of Stratford and authen- 
ticated by Nature herself,—that he was born 
anddied. * * ® +. 2s # 





(Te be continued.) 


Che Gatherer. ve 


Parke, the hautboyist of Covent Garden 
theatre, relates that in 1775, then a boy of 
thirteen, having had an accident with his 
sky-blue inexpressibles, he was dispatched to 
old Forest, the family tailor, living in a small 
house in Market-court, Bow-street, Covent 
Garden, to them repaired. Having 
knocked ‘at his door two or three times, it 
was, at length, opened by a female, (the 
tailor being from home,) with an infant in 
her arms. The lady, who displayed a fine 

and an expressive countenance, incli- 
ning to melancholy, kindly took his message 
and his inexpressibles, promising to deliver 
them to the landlord. Judge, then, of Parke’s 
surprise, when a few years afterwards, in 
1782, he discovered that the lady who had 
previously favoured him, was the theatrical 
star, “ the wey and ornament ” of the Bri- 
tish stage, Mrs. Siddons, who had formerly 
lodged in the tailor’s little first floor.— Geor- 
gian Era, vol. iv. 

Rich, the actor, had the vulgar kabit of 
calling everybody Mister, which offended 
Foote so, on his being thus addressed, that 
he asked Rich the reason of his not address- 
ing him by name. “ Don’t be angry,” Rich 
replied, “ for I sometimes forget my own 
name,” “ Indeed !” rejoined Foote, “ that is 
extraordinary; I knwew yuu could not write 
your own name, but I did not suppose you 
could forget it.”—Jbéd. 

Quin being asked by a lady why there were 
mote women in the world than men, he re- 
plied, “ It is in conformity with the arrange- 
ments of Nature, madam; we always see 
more of heaven than of earth.” 

Foote.—A charitable committee calling 
one day upon Foote, at his hotel in Paris, he 
called out very loudly to his servant, “ Peter, 
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don’t let any body come up stairs, without 
first acquainting them that there is a gentle- 
man here ill of the small-pox.”” Immediately 
on hearing this, away went the committee 
without importuning the actor. 

Mrs. Woffington was president of the Beef- 
steak Club, then held in the green-room of 
Covent Garden Theatre; and, after she had 
been portraying on the stage, 

The fair resemblance of a martyr queen, 
she was to be seen in the green-room holding 
up a pot of porter in her hand, and crying 
out, “ Confusion to all order, let liberty 
thrive.” 

Mossop, in acting, is said to have fre- 
quently worked himself up to a belief that he 
was the very person he represented ; and one 
night, after playing King Richard, he flew 
into a violent passion with his servant, who 
appeared before him with a small candle, 
and asked him if that was a taper fit to light 
his majesty to bed. This reminds us of 
Elliston, who, in personating George IV., is 
known to have looked royally around him, 
exclaiming, with kingly emphasis, “ Bless 
you, my people! Bless you, my people!” 

Grimaldi was once asked to a dinner party, 
and when the cloth was removed, was request- 
ed to sing, but persisted in declining. “Why, 
Mr. Grimaldi,” said the host, “ I invited you 
on purpose to hear a song !” “ Did you, sir,” 
replied Grimaldi, “ good evening,’”’ and he 
instantly left the house. 

A Quick Observer —We remember an ac- 
count of the geology of the country betwixt 
Cork and Dublin, having been read before a 
certain learned society, from observations 
made by a certain learned and reverend doc- 
tor, from the top of a mail-coach.—Brown’s 
Edition of White’s Natural History, p. 74. 

Essence of Roses.—We read in the his- 
tory of the Moguls, by Pére Catrou, that the 
famous Princess Nourmahal had a canal en- 

i filled with rose-water, over which she | 
used to walk with the Great Mogul. The 
heat of the sun separating the essential oil 
pene the water, — fi on the surface ; 
this being remarked, caused the discovery o 
preparing essence of roses.— Reid’s Hist. and 
Lit. Botany. 

Liston and Mathews.—Liston, when at 
Covent Garden, in 1809, asked Mathews to 
act for him. Charles excused himself, as he 
was obliged tu play the same night at the 
Haymarket; “ An Phan know,” said the 
mimic, “I can’t divide myself.”. “ I’m not 
sure of that, rejoined Liston: “I’ve seen 
you play in a great many different pieces.” 
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